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closer indication of its place is necessary for the identifi¬ 
cation of the suspicious object : it is the same with the 
small stars near the positions of Kepler’s and Anthelm’s 
stars. Variability has been remarked in small stars which 
occupy places very close to the observed positions of 
Tycho’s and Anthelm’s stars, and probably also in the 
case of Kepler’s, and it is very desirable that a strict 
scrutiny of these spots should be maintained. As happens 
in so many popular treatises, there is a confusion in Mr. 
Webb’s statement with regard to Kirch’s variable star 
X Cygni (Bayer): the Greek letter is attached at p. 288 
to the double star No. 2580 of Struve, and it is added, 
“ About 4 m f 50 's is 17, or x Bayer, discovered by Kirch; 
1686, to be var., sometimes up to 5m.,” &c. It is, how¬ 
ever, Flamsteed’s 17 Cygni which corresponds to Struve’s 
double-star, while the variable star is x Cygni of Bayer. 
Flamsteed, it is true, attached the letter x to his 17 Cygni, 
though, as was pointed out by Argelander many years 
since, through a mistake: he saw no other sufficiently 
bright star near the place to correspond to Bayer’s, but 
the explanation of this circumstance is found in the fact 
that at the dates of Flamsteed’s observations “ the 
variable star was down,” to borrow an expression with 
which observers of these objects will be familiar, so 
Flamsteed seized upon the nearest naked-eye star for 
Bayer’s x • Mr. Webb dwells particularly upon the colours 
of the double-stars, one of their most interesting charac¬ 
teristics, ar.d has brought together a large number of 
attractive notes upon the objects which he includes in his 
survey of the northern heavens. That his volume will 
maintain its popularity amongst amateur astronomers is 
not to be doubted, and we must add that it well deserves 
to do so. 


CARNAC 

Excavations at Carnac. By James Miln. (Edinburgh : 
Douglas, 1881.) 

R. MILN, to whom we are already indebted for 
a work on Roman remains found near Carnac 
(Britanny), has continued his researches in this interesting 
locality, and has given us a second work, consisting of a 
record of archaeological researches in the alignments or 
stone avenues of Kermario. 

The alignments of Kermario consist of ten rows of un¬ 
dressed stones, which extend for about two miles in an 
easterly direction, after which begin the avenues of Ker- 
lescant. The stones, which consist of a close-grained 
granite, are some of them as much as twenty feet high, 
though the majority are much smaller. At the base of 
many of them Mr. Miln found ashes, charcoal, and 
fragments of pottery of a character which led him to the 
conclusion that these mysterious and almost unique 
avenues of stones were erected as sepulchral monuments. 
Although the whole monument is of such an extensive 
character, Mr. Miln is of opinion that it had not been 
completed. He draws this inference from the fact that 
in the neighbourhood he found several heaps of long 
stones, which he supposes had been brought there in 
order to be erected. 

Among the stone avenues run certain ancient earth¬ 
works, and at the head of.them are, as Mr. Miln found, the 
remains of ancient buildings. It was in these earthworks, 


at the base of the menhirs (which however he was very 
careful not to overturn), and among the ruins of these 
buildings that Mr. Miln’s excavations were carried on. 

The principal interest of the objects discovered in his 
researches, is the evidence they afford as to the period at 
which these menhirs were erected, and Mr. Miln comes 
to the conclusion from the result of his investigations that 
between Kermario and Kerloquet we have a long stretch 
of defensive works erected by the Celts at a period anterior 
to the Roman invasion ; that the Romans on their arrival 
had occupied some of these, and in the more advan¬ 
tageous positions had constructed other works of greater 
solidity. On the other hand there seems some evidence 
that the erection of standing stones or menhirs did not 
altogether cease at this period, for under some of them, 
and in positions which would seem to show clearly that 
they were placed there at the time the menhirs were 
erected, fragments of Roman tiles and pottery have been 
discovered. These menhirs, however, formed no part of 
the “ alignments.” 

It is interesting that, as Dr. Closmadeuc had already 
pointed out, we have evidence that there has been a 
change in the level of the land since the erection of these 
monuments. Mr. Miln considers that nearly the whole, 
if not the whole, of the bay of Quiberon must then have 
been dry land. On the Quiberon side of the bay the rows 
of menhirs extend under water, and on the Carnac 
side too, Gallo-Roman potters’ furnaces have been found 
below high-water mark. 

We much regret to add that the author died the very day 
after he had finished the proof sheets of this work. The 
present writer had the pleasure of examining Mr. Miln’s 
excavations with him in the autumn of 1877, and may be 
permitted to add his personal expression of regret at the 
loss which archteological science has experienced in his 
death. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Mind of Mencius. By the Rev. E. Faber. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson. (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. 1881.) 

Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chinese 
studies by his digest of the doctrines of Confucius. In the 
present volume he gives us a systematic digest of those of 
Mencius, the greatest and most popular of the disciples- 
of Confucius. These two philosophers form the bulwarks 
of Chinese conservatism, against the doctrines of socialism 
and communism, which first thrust themselves inio notice 
after the death of Confucius. These men, as the trans¬ 
lator remarks, made no appeal to external credentials ; 
they rather based the truth of their mission on the con¬ 
formity of their doctrines with the essentials of the 
human mind, as shown by observation. To them the 
“ state ’’ is everything—it is “ the sum of all human en¬ 
deavours, natural and civilised, working together as a 
united organisation.” For about 3000 years the political 
fabric of China, based on the principles of which Con¬ 
fucius and his disciples were the exponents rather than 
originators, has held together in spite of shocks before 
which any other system known in history would have 
disappeared, and at the present day seems as vital and 
vigorous as at any portion of its existence. To explain 
by the light of the best commentators what these prin¬ 
ciples, as enunciated by Mencius were, is the object of 
Mr. Faber. This philosopher was a contemporary of 
Plato and Aristotle, but his doctrines are still living and 
active principles in Chinese ethics and noli tics. The 
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value of this work will be perceived when it is remem- 
bere 1 that at no time since relations commenced between 
China and the West has the former been so powerful—we 
had almost said aggressive—as now. She is drawing 
closer to us as time goes on, but there is no evidence that 
the tenacity of her hold on her ancient political doctrines 
is relaxing. For those who will give it careful study Mr. 
Fabet's work is one of the most valuable of the excellent 
series to which it belongs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[The Editor Loti not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. A T either can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts. ] 

Primitive Traditions as to the Pleiades 

In Dr. Tylor’s recent review in Nature (vol. xxiv. p. 529) of 
Mr. Dawson’s work on the “ Folk-Lore of the Natives of Vic¬ 
toria,” he refers to their tradition of “the lost Pleiad," and 
assumes that it must have been borrowed by them from Euro¬ 
peans. The indefatigable Astronomer Royal for Scotland, con¬ 
ceiving that my researches as to the Pleiades, and especially 
as to traditions respecting those stars among the Australians, 
had been improperly ignored, wrote a letter to the Editor of 
Nature, which, having been submitted to Dr. Tylor, was sent 
to my Canadian address, with his reply, by Prof. Piazzi Smyth, 
and has only reached me within the past week. 

Dr. Tylor states that he has frequently heard of my researches 
respecting the Pleiades, but has never met with any publication 
of mine on the subject; and that he would be much surprised 
if I could show that the story of the “ Lost Pleiad ” is really a 
primitive and original myth of savages. 

Before touching on that point I think it but right to say that, so 
far from feeling aggrieved by the omission, I am afraid that I 
rather owe an apology to Dr. Tylor and to anthropologists for 
not having long ago published the results of my labours. 

If a paper on the subject would have been only read and 
used by Tylors and F.R.S.s., I should long ago have given them 
the substance of the fruits of my investigations. Unfortunately 
there are tcores of imaginative persons who have a fondness for 
discussing scientific novelties, without having the caution and 
training necessary for such work. Hence the unfortunate dis¬ 
coverer or explorer of any new and difficult field of reseatch is 
apt to find that, long before he feels justified in inviting the 
attention of the scientific world to his favourite subject, it has 
been invaded and discredited by hasty theorists; and that his 
first work is the unpleasant task of clearing the field of the 
rubbish with which it has been encumbered. 

Now- there are few subjects as to which greater caution is 
needed than that of anthropology, and especially that branch 
which deals with the myths and religious ideas of savages. Dr. 
Tylor’s works are therefore very sati.-fact >rv, as they contain a 
vast mass of facts, and evince an entire absence of fanciful or 
hasty theories. Had I confined my researches to the study of 
the folk-lore of savages I should never have supposed that the 
Pleiades deserve the prominence which my conclusions have 
a-signed to them. 

As my researches are unknown to mo.-t persons, and only im¬ 
perfectly known to a few through my privately printed journals 
of investigations, letters, &c., having been partially published by 
others, permit me to explain the course of my investigations, and 
the grounds for my conclusions as to the Pleiades and their 
influence on the calendars and mythologies of nations. 

It is now almost a lifetime, some thirty years ago, since I first 
noticed the universality of the number seven on ancient symbo¬ 
lism. As seven stars frequently met me as an architectural 
symbol, or a religious emblem in the New World, as well as in 
the Old, sometimes too in connection with the prehistoric cross, 
I inspected that these stars mu-t have been the Pleiades, and 
that they must have in seme way consecrated that symbol and 
the number seven, a number, too, which l had noticed as being 
prominent in the grouping of some prehistoric structures. Why 
such apparently unimportant stars should have once acquired 


such world-wide significance I was utterly unable even to offer a 
conjecture. 

After corresponding with Mr. Pro cott, Sir Austin Layard, 
and others on this subject, I made up my mind that I had got 
hold of the wrong end of a very important inquiry, and that for 
years to come I must carefully collect facts and religiously avoid 
hasty generalisation. 

On subsequently paying my first visit to England the late Sir 
Henry Ellis, the editor of “ Brand’s Popular Antiquities,” re¬ 
quested me to prepare a paper on the coincidences of customs 
among savages and civilised nations, and I accordingly selected 
those connected with the Feast of Ancestors, as I fouud that my 
references and notes on it were very numerous. 

I had previously noticed that a Spanish Jesuit missionary had 
expressed surprise that the Peruvians and Christians observed 
the feast of the dead on the same day—the second of November. 
I of course looked on the coincidence as purely accidental, but 
when I had written a paper giving the results of iny notes, to 
my great amazement I found that this coincidence was very 
widely spread, and that the feast of ancestors was very generally 
held about the beginning of November. Here then was a truth 
not hitherto “ dreamed of in our philosophy”; and I therefore 
thought it 1 rudent to defer reading my paper until I could solve 
the mystery. 

How could this singular coincidence have been caused and 
preserved throughout the world, in the northern as well as in 
the southern hemisphere ? It was plain that this festival must 
have been regulated by something very simple and plain, such 
as the rising of some star. If this was the case, then it was 
equally clear that that star must have been very carefully observed 
throughout the world, and may therefore have become an object 
of peculiar reverence. I at once thought of the widespread 
symbolism of the Seven Stars, which I had long before noticed, 
and therefore, as I was not an astronomer, I asked Prof. Everett, 
F.R.S., then a professor in King's College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, whether the Pleiades could ever have risen in November. 
He of course replied in the negative, for it mu-t have been at 
least twelve thousand years since those stars rose heliacally at 
that time of the year. I had, however, my conjecture fully con¬ 
firmed by finding that in one of the most ancient calendars 
in the world, that of the Brahmins of Tirvalore, the name of 
November w r as Kartica (“the month of the Pleiades ). I sub¬ 
sequently found a year, still in use in Polynesia, regulated by the 
rising of the rieiades at sunset, or by their being vi-ible all night 
long, and I also discovered that the three days’ feast of the dead 
was also held in November by the Australian savages as a great 
annual corroboree in honour of the Pleiades. Since then I have 
found this primitive calendar, or fossil traces of it, all over the 
world. 

I also found that early astronomers constructed great years or 
cycles on the ba-is of this simple calendar, which were also 
regulated by the Pleiades. With this calendar and Us festivals 
and these cycles I found flood traditions and primitive myths 
associated, and that the key to some of the most remarkable 
features in early religions and traditions is to be found in the 
year of the Pleiades. 

In 1863 I printed privately a paper of 103 pages on the Fea-t 
of the Dead, and the calendar of which it was a new year’s 
festival, and in 1864 a second paper on the connection of the 
Pleiades with the cycles of the ancients and with prehistoric 
chronology. 

As Prof. Piazzi Smyth, in 1865, was intending to carefully 
measure and examine the Great Pyramid, I sent him a copy of 
my papers, as I believed that my early impressions as to the con¬ 
nection of the rieiades with primitive architecture would prove 
to be well founded. In his work on the Pyramid he republished 
seventy pages of my first paper, my request that it should not be 
published having fortunately reached him too late. 

My excuse for this long delay is the desire, before publishing 
my conclusions, to w ork out many interesting problems connected 
with the. Pleiades and early myths and religious beliefs, and the 
great difficulty of such inquiries ; for the era when the Pleiades 
thus left their impress on the calendars and traditions of nations 
must be very remote, so much so that such researches are like 
investigations into the fossiis that tell of organisms that lived in 
a world and breathed an atmosphere different from our own. 

I am, how ever, preparing at last to bring out a work which 
will deal with the connection of the Pleiades, first, with the 
calendars, festivals, and cycles of nations ; and next, with the 
\ myths and traditions associated wdth the year of the Pleiades. I 
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